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Book Review Number—Religion 


Prepared by the Editor 


The Meaning and Truth of Religion. Ly Eugene W. 
Lyman. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 
$3.00. 


Probably few would dispute the judgment that Dr. 
Lyman’s book is the most adequate and significant work 
on the philosophy of religion produced by a Protestant 
writer in several years. Its quality of adequacy is due in 
part to self-limitation: the author chooses for study and 
elucidation an “aspect of religion in which it is an en- 
hancer of life, a creative energy.” This quality of religion 
is taken as “a hopeful clue” to its nature and possibilities. 
Religion can “take on new meanings and even engender 
new meanings.” 

The author assumes it to be a condition of the reality 
of religion that it make a contribution to the solution of 
world problems. To this end there must be not only a 
“high expectation” but a “quickening recovery of the 
great memories of historic religion.” Further, religion is 
both radical and conservative, or as Dr. Lyman puts it. 
both a “principle of variability” and a “principle of 
integration.” It can be either socially disruptive or 
socially regulative. It is “a bringer of peace and a breeder 
of strife, a stimulator of fanaticism and a shedder of 
light.” Yet all its forms are marked by common qualities 
—a sense of kinship; an experience of power ; insight ; an 
experience of integration; and wonder. The quest for 
integrity of life leads one into different “ways of salva- 
tion”’—obedience and loyalty, realization, renunciation 
and transformation. These are not mutually exclusive— 
they blend in experience. Religion may be defined as “an 
experience of kinship with the Deepest Reality in the Uni- 
verse and hence of membership in an infinitely meaning- 
ful world and of sharing in an ever unfolding life.” Its 
field is “our experience of the underlying relations be- 
tween reality and value.” This defines its relation both 
to science and to ethics. Faith is “response to reality in 
its capacity to produce value.” Religion is ethical, but 
not only ethical: it is metaphysical and aesthetic. “Re- 
ligion brings into unity two moods equally characteristic 
of modern life but often left unreconciled—man’s proud 
consciousness of his control over nature, and his baffling 
sense of his insignificance in the presence of nature.” 

Mysticism has demonstrable value and is not neces- 
sarily anti-social nor anti-scientific. “It is only,” says Dr. 
Lyman, “when mystical communion and ideal social living 
interpenetrate that religion manifests the full integrative 
and creative power which makes known its deeper nature.” 
In the chapter on “Intuition and Reason” the three-fold 


thesis is put forward: “that religious experience affords 
intuitions which are an irreplaceable source of insight into 
truth and reality ; that the test of intuitions is either their 
congruity with the rest of experience or their power to 
introduce unity into experience; that a dynamically inte- 
grated religious experience requires an interaction and 
interpenetration of intuition and reason.” 

Theism is defined as making God “the ultimate ground 
of all things’—yet the author calls him “a cosmic moral 
will.” The latter voluntaristic formula seems more con- 
sistent with the author’s indeterminism and his opposi- 
tion to mechanism, his espousal of Lloyd Morgan’s con- 
cept of “emergent evolution,” and his qualified approval 
of the doctrine of a finite God. He is ill-content with 
Wieman’s definition of God because he regards it as 
naturalistic, giving something less than man requires in 
the concept of God. 

Faith in God is “a moral postulate” ; the universe is not 
morally neutral; the problem of evil yields to the force 
of moral conquest, supported by the hope of immortality ; 
and for the imperative reconstruction of society religion 
offers “a standard, a method, a diagnosis, and a dynamic.” 


The Plain Man Seeks for God. By Henry P. Van 
Dusen. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 
$2.00. 


The author, who is a member of the faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary, presents in this little book an out- 
line of his own experience in the quest of a divine source 
of light and life—first, by an inductive, scientific ap- 
proach and secondly, by a mystical approach. The sec- 
ond approach he regards as much the more satisfactory, 
assuming, as it does, the truth of Pascal’s well known 
sentence, “Thou wouldst not seek me hadst thou not al- 
ready possessed me.” 

Religious humanism, Mr. Van Dusen thinks, is already 
passé, principally because it seeks to combine two irrecon- 
cilables: “a naturalistic and unduly pessimistic interpre- 
tation of nature with a romantic and unduly optimistic 
interpretation of human nature”; and because its nega- 
tions of religious certainty of being offset by the testi- 
mony of foremost scientists. “It is the attempt to build 
religion through the glorification of man and a studied in- 
difference toward the cosmos. It cannot be done.” 

To the oncoming generation, however, “religion has be- 
come an elective in the university of life.” It is the third 
generation of a melancholy succession: the first had re- 
ligion first hand ; the second had only an inheritance; the 
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third had none—at least none worth attempting to transmit further. 

In the author’s view of the modern drama of the search for 
God Immanuel Kant becomes the villain of the piece. His “un- 
happy dichotomy” results in putting ultimate reality completely 
beyond man’s grasp, in limiting all knowledge of God to moral 
experience, and in interpreting all values in terms of morality. 
But the whole intellectual climate of today and the civilization 
that science has created are found to be inhospitable to the re- 
ligious attitude. 

Yet the testimony of contemporary science is examined with 
the result, as the author sees it, that God is revealed in the order, 
rationality and possibilities of progress presented by the objective 
world, in a constraint or “drive” toward values, and in the expe- 
rience of values. He contends strongly that values are as objec- 
tively real as facts—a difficult thesis to maintain in the form in 
which it is put forward. That he recognizes the difficulty is evi- 
denced by his putting the discussion of values under the caption 
“Beyond Science.” Yet he says: “As trustworthy as the evi- 
dence from science is the light cast on our idea of God from this 
second aspect of our experience.” 

The traditionalist will be at home in much of the discussion, 
but he must face such statements as these: } ; 

“The process [of creation] is marked then, by an increasing 
voluntary self-elimination of the Creator.” 

“But it is not a perfect creation in any obvious sense.” 

“God does not foresee every turn of the path ahead.” 

The scientific and philosophical portions of the book suffer 
from the effort to condense so much into a few pages. (It is 
likely to seem to the uninitiated anything but a “plain man’s” 
search.) But the concluding portion, an impressive homily on 
Pascal’s theme, has unusual persuasiveness. The Christian faith, 
the author says, “appeals from an apparent irrationality to what 
it conceives to be a higher though less obvious rationality—an 
order of things which must appear unreasonable in order that 
character may be self-achieved and faith genuine.” 


The Social Gospel and the Christian Cultus. By Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1933. $2.00. 


The Social Triumph of the Ancient Church. By Shirley Jack- 
son Case. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1933. $2.00. 


By an odd circumstance these two volumes, the Rauschenbusch 
Foundation Lectures for 1932 and 1933, respectively, published 
within a few months of each other, present opposite theses re- 
garding the social interpretation of historic Christianity. To Dr. 
Morrison the gospel was conceived by the early church as a new 
type of society with Messiah at its head. The individual and 
mystical elements in religion were distinctly secondary. The early 
church came into conflict with the Empire precisely because it 
was a rival institution, the success and full fruition of which im- 
plied the doom of the Empire. Later Christianity sold its birth- 
right, adopted the Empire, secularized itself and lost its social 
significance. The lesson to be drawn from this is that in order 
to regain its spiritual status the Church must recover the “auton- 
omy of the Christian cultus” by becoming morally independent of 
the state. 

Dr. Morrison gives the ministry credit—more than the reviewer 
would—for having accepted the social message of Christianity 
with “ingenuous zeal.” But the ministers have discovered that 
this gospel is being stifled in an alien world. In its ethics the 
church is “hardly more than an evangelist subsidized by secular 
society to help hold individual men and women up to secular 
standards.” 

Dr. Morrison does not minimize the “personal gospel.” On the 
contrary, he says that the “social gospel” cannot go further “until 
it conceives itself as a personal gospel.” The Christian appeal 
to individuals is today lacking in any heroic quality. The church 
is not up to anything much. It must reorient itself with reference 
to the state and to capitalistic society. 

The book is very well written and challenging, quite without 
reference to its historical thesis. 

Dean Case completely inverts the historical picture that Dr. 
Morrison presents although he does not refer to the latter’s lec- 
tures. Those who listened to both series certainly had balanced 
rations. Dean Case sketches the pagan background of Christian 
history and shows that Christianity, in its early stages, less than 
the religion of the Empire, exhibited an awareness of responsi- 
bility for society as a whole. “Not until it learned to abandon, 
or at least to supplement extensively, its earlier individualism, 
was it in a position to meet the wider range of demands current 
in a society long accustomed to seek divine help in the field of 
economic, political, and cultural life.” The church had its origin 
in an eschatological hope and the community which it created was 
decidedly sectarian in its attitude toward the world. 

Little by little this was changed. The Christian community 


acquired a character of continuity and permanence attracting to 
itself people of wealth and influence and accommodated itself to 
its social environment. This process, essentially surrender as Dr. 
Morrison views it, Dean Case regards as a victory, in spite of 
the evident perils incurred, because it involved recognition of the 
fact that “if the new religion was to triumph it must learn how, 
in the person of its adherents, to permeate the social structure 
and demonstrate the practicability of Christianity as a religion 
suitable to the continuing conditions of life in the Roman Empire.” 

Only gradually did the Christians become politically conscious, 
but they maintained a strong front against the aggression of the 
gentile community. With the termination of the persecutions and 
the espousal of Christianity as the official religion the way was 
open for the church to assume, through the state, the guardian- 
ship of society. This, Dean Case calls the “social triumph” of 
the church. Later, with the dissolution of the western empire, 
a reinterpretation of its task was necessary. The regeneration 
of society had to be undertaken through the influence and disci- 
pline of a voluntary community which while maintaining its spir- 
itual ideal faced the world realistically. 

The two writers defend two divergent views of the relation of 
the church to the state and to the world. Interesting enough, 
they are not so far apart at the end. Dr. Morrison would agree 
with Dean Case’s final sentence: “The most effective way to 
Christianize the social order is to socialize the Christian religion.” 


Religion Today—A Challenging Enigma. Edited by Arthur L. 
— v0 New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 


This book contains a series of lectures given by a number of 
scholars at the New School for Social Research in New York 
in 1932. Space permits only brief reference to some of the main 
positions taken. 

Professor David S. Muzzey insists that man as a religious being 
“must be taken as a datum, not as a problem of history.” Religion 
long dominated history but has now taken its place within history 
to be evaluated “as one of the most constant, potent, and fateful 
influences in the complex intellectual experience of mankind.” 

Professor Swift presents a valuable summary of various theories 
of the nature and origin of religion in its pre-institutional aspect. 
Concluding, he says: “Religion is a groping after contact with 
a great unknown, a search begun in fear and dread and humility, 
prosecuted to the beat of drums, to the rhythm of the dance, the 
chant, the charm; the whole path of it is drenched in the blood 
of cruel sacrifice and of holy wars; but that path climbs at times 
to some high mount of vision, before again it dips into the valley 
dark with superstition and the ways of magic.” In a later chap- 
ter Professor Swift discusses religion as a social force. 

Charles W. Ferguson effectively surveys and characterizes cur- 
rent religious vagaries and superstitions, doing it in lighter vein 
and “showing what religion, left to its own devices in a land of 
utility, may easily become.” 

Dr. J. V. Moldenhawer offers a justification for the faith of a 
modern Christian, taking a middle ground between the well marked 
positions of extreme modernism and extreme conservatism. 

“The dark side of religion” is feelingly portrayed by Professor 
Morris Cohen. Religion has made a virtue of cruelty and a duty 
of hatred, he says. Not “a single loathsome human practice” has 
been without religious sanction. 

The psychoanalyst, Dr. Fritz Wittels, looks at religion from 
the point of view of his profession and finds it “too uncertain, 
too mutable, its results too discouraging” and so we must “look 
for permanent subjection of our cruel instincts through the medium 
of intelligence.” Then “intelligence will become religion.” 

Professor Reinhold Niebuhr in a chapter on “Protestantism, 
Capitalism and Communism” develops his now familiar thesis that 
“there are definite limits in human imagination and intelligence 
which make it inevitable that relations between human groups 
will be less ethical than the relations between sensitive individuals.” 

Bishop McConnell contends for the right and the value of cor- 
porate prophecy on the part of small, voluntary groups, such as 
the churches are. He also makes this significant observation con- 
cerning the church and its creeds: “There can be no disciplinary 
forces set to work to say just how, and how far, the communicant 
must accept a creedal statement. If the communicant can say 
that he can so use the creed as to make it life-giving to himself, 
if on the whole and in the main, the creed serves his religious 
needs, that is all he ought to be asked to say.” 

Father John A. Ryan expounds the Catholic view of democratic 
government. Opposed to the individualism of the Reformation, 
the Catholic Church nevertheless “has always been in a funda- 
mental sense democratic.” The Declaration of Independence 
shows “a striking resemblance to and may have been directly in- 
fluenced by the Catholic political philosophy.” 
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There are six living religions, says Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins : 
two national—Confucianism and Shintoism; one racial—Judaism ; 
three world religions—Buddhism, Mohammedanism and Christi- 
anity. He adopts Ward Fowler's definition: “Religion is the 
effective desire to be in right relation with the power which mani- 
fests itself in the universe.” The unifying elements in these 
great religions are found to be more impressive than their dif- 
ferences. 

A chapter on “Religion and Psychical Research” by Professor 
Hornell Hart has this interesting passage: “Apparitions, clair- 
voyance, telepathy, and other psychical phenomena follow the rela- 
tional channels of the imaginative world, rather than those of 
material space-time. In a future life built along these lines, each 
individual would presumably find himself in ready contact with 
the people whom he cared for or who had interests and capacities 
similar to his own, or with whom he was allied in purpose.” 

Institutional religion, Rabbi Louis I. Newman thinks, will con- 
tinue to live in a revolutionary society, remaining always the 
“research magnificent” of man’s soul. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes sees a religion in the future with 
no gods, no churches (as we use the term), no holy days, no bibles, 
no messiahs—no religions, but only religion, since all life will be 
divine. 

Dr. Alvin Johnson finds the modern man “waiting, a willing 
victim, for a new era of prophecy, of adequate poetic vigor and 
spiritual penetration to redefine the wavering values of life.” 


Religion in Our Times. By Gaius Glenn Atkins. New York, 
Round Table Press, Inc., 1932. $2.75. 


Engagingly written by a shrewd observer, this impressionistic 
view of American church life in its cultural setting, during the 
last forty years is an important contribution to current religious 
literature. : 

Beginning with the “Twilight of Revivalism” the author por- 
trays Moody as the personality in which the movement is “most 
finely remembered” and as a prophet who foresaw the transition 
to a new emphasis—religious education. The year of his death 
saw the publication of Starbuck’s Psychology of Religion. 
“Starbuck’s contrasts between the ends reached by conversion and 
by the less violent processes of growth went far toward supplying 
that emphasis upon religious nurture which has become the motif 
of religious education. . . . Incidentally he made it impossible for 
his readers ever to see the ‘mourner’s bench’ as their fathers had 
seen it.” Then came James’ Varieties, “welcomed by the devout” 
but carrying implications that “even the far-sighted” could hardly 
have seen. The twentieth century challenged virtually “every 
article of the Church’s inherited program.” 

A liberal amount of space goes to the discovery of the social 
gospel, the conflict occasioned by it, and the transformation of 
the city church that accompanied it. Of Rauschenbusch, Dr. 
Atkins says: “He did what the old litanies had done for their 
own world and time; he carried to God the perils of modernity 
as well as the timeless perils of life’ But it is a far cry from 
the prayers of the Saint of Rochester to the type of minister the 
institutional church created: “He sings with Rotarians and 
answers to his first name at Kiwanis Clubs. He discusses finance 
with men of affairs at one o'clock and tells a woman’s club about 
his last visit to Russia or Bagdad at four o’clock. . . . He belongs 
to good clubs, plays (with exceptions) good golf which he ex- 
cuses as a parochial duty and a physical means of grace. He 
reads as much as his predecessors and far more vital books. . . 
He is ‘up’ on art, literature, music and the drama. And he 
preaches well—he has to.” The budget requirements have brought 
a new type of control—nothing crude like open intimidation: 
“There is simply an implicit, unofficial ‘gentlemen’s’ agreement in 
the whole situation.” 

The internal battle over the creeds and the open fight on the 
scientific front are portrayed as issuing in this result: it has 
“focused with dramatic suddenness upon the reality of that kind 
of God who has been hitherto both foundation and keystone of 
the structure of Christian faith.” 


The Federal Council’s program comes in for faithful recording 
together with this comment on its Quadrennial Meeting of 1928 
which, though it occurs in a footnote is too penetrating to omit: 
“By the time a minister attains the dignity of being a delegate 
he has commonly lost a little of the ardor of his youth. The 
writer attended a session or two of the 1928 conference in Roch- 
ester. The delegates who did most of the talking were really 
quite cautious. They doubted the wisdom of approving a reso- 
lution on war which went no further than the Kellogg Pact, with- 
out consulting their denominational official bodies. . . . Their final 
action was, however, on all social and international questions as 
far in advance of the general opinion of their churches as they 
dared to go. No more could be expected of the leaders of churches 
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so identified with the general going concern of American society.” 

The chapter on “The Churches and World Peace” makes the 
assumption “that the American clergy moved toward war as rap- 
idly as general public opinion, and in some instances more rapidly.” 

Making use of Kirsopp Lake’s classification of religionists under 
three heads—fundamentalists, experimentalists and institutionalists 
—he finds the present trend favoring the first group, but the 
future, he is confident, is with the experimentalist. 


The March of Faith. By Winired Ernest Garrison. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1933. $2.50. 


Dr. Garrison’s book is a sketch of the history of religion in 
America from 1865 to the present. This period covers “our 
fathers’ times and ours.” It is characterized by the development 
of the west, the urbanization and industrialization of the nation, 
the impact of science on religion, church unity and religious edu- 
cation movements, a new concern on the part of the church with 
social and international problems, and a sharpening of the church 
and state issue. 

An arresting feature of the book is the depiction of the effects 
of the Civil War on the churches, revealing the way in which they 
reflected the prejudices and special interests on both sides and 
helped to generate the hatreds of the war and reconstruction 
periods. Likewise the part played by the churches in the world 
war—the sorry story that we tend to forget—stands out with 
melancholy clearness. The era of revivalism, the coming of the 
new theology, the prohibition crusade, the movement for federal 
church unity, and the development of a corporate attitude on 
social questions are discussed at some length. Brief summaries 
of denominational movements are given and similar sketches of 
what the author calls “unassimilable varieties of religious expres- 
sion”—Spiritualism, New Thought, Christian Science, etc. 

Briefly, the picture given of organized religion in postwar Amer- 
ica is this: an idealistic interpretation of the peace and a zeal for 
world brotherhood ; material enrichment as the fruits of prosperity 
poured into the church coffers; a great prohibition crusade; an 
awakened social conscience, hesitant at first because inhibited by 
the general fear of incipient radicalism; a growing community 
church movement; greater preoccupation with religion on the 
part of the public; and a lessening of foreign missionary zeal. 

Noting the slackened pace of the churches in numerical growth, 
the author says: “It may be that the immediate destiny of the 
church is not gradually to draw into its membership an increas- 
ing proportion of the population but to become relatively smaller, 
even absolutely smaller. If by doing so it can become clearer 
in its own mind as to the requirements of a Christian way of life, 
more resolute in its devotion to the things that make for the 
betterment of humanity, and more courageous in sounding the note 
which is prompted by its own inner conviction, it will be on the 
way to the only kind of success that is worthy of it. If losing 
one’s life is a way of saving it, losing numbers may be a stage 
in the process of saving the world.” 


Modern Tendencies in World Religions. By Charles Samuel 
Braden. New York, Macmillan Company, 1933. $2.50 


A unique volume, illuminating and timely, is this examination 
of current trends in Hinduism, Islam and Judaism and in the 
religious life and thought of China and Japan, with a look at 
communist Russia. The average reader—and for such the book 
is designed—will be surprised at the revelation of changes going 
on in the great religions of the world and the emergence of com- 
mon concerns and aims among them. The book will be of much 
assistance to the person who is puzzled by the Laymen’s Report, 
Rethinking Missions. 

Dr. Braden lists five major factors in human progress that 
affect religion directly: scientific discovery, economic change, 
political evolution, intellectual change and cultural interchange. 
“Practically every land in the world which has emerged at all into 
a civilization is feeling as never before the interplay of these vast 
forces.” How these factors operate, he shows in detail and with 
a wealth of documentation. Christianity itself has influenced 
other faiths in the direction of social concern and intellectual 
emancipation, and this influence, Dr. Braden thinks, is probably 
greater than any result realized through proselytization. 

The stirring within Hinduism with its radical, fundamentalist 
and syncretist movements, and its awakening interest in social 
reforms; the revolutions going on in China, where anti-religion, 
nationalism and the emergence of new syncretic religions are set 
over against revival and reform of Confucianism and Buddhism; 
the battle between secularism, a re-nascent Buddhism (borrowing 
in remarkable fashion from Christianity) and a government- 
fostered revival of Shintoism, in Japan; the disruption of Islam 
under the influence of modernity, together with a rebirth of its 
missionary urge and a reinterpretation of its message in social 
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terms that are very familiar to Western Christians; the substi- 
tution of a new kind of atheistic religion, characterized by a rig- 
orous Puritanism, for the historic faith of Russia; the play of 
traditional, modernistic and syncretistic tendencies within Juda- 
ism—all these are described in objective fashion. 


Scientific Theory and Religion. By Ernest William Barnes. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1933. 


This extraordinary volume contains the Gifford Lectures at 
Aberdeen, delivered in 1927-29, but published this year. It is an 
impressive illustration of the scientific erudition sometimes found 
among the British clergy. Teeming with intricate mathematical 
formulae, it is, for the most part, quite beyond the non-technical 
reader—in spite of the naive remark in the Introduction that the 
lectures “are intended for educated men and women who have no 
technical knowledge of science or philosophy.” The more dis- 
tinctively religious portions of the book, it is true, are impres- 
sively simple in language and in statement. 

The point of view is “moderate realism.” The external world 
exists independently of the knower, though it is certainly differ- 
ent from what our unaided senses would indicate. 

The familiar concepts of science—matter, force, space, time, 
relativity—are discussed at length in terms of the newer physics. 
Although recognizing the obsolescence of the traditional notion 
of matter (composed of “small, hard objects’) Bishop Barnes 
warns the reader that the distinction between matter, energy and 
radiation, on the one hand, and mind and spirit on the other, has 
not been dissolved. 

Evolution is conceived as resulting from mutations, but how 
and why these arise we do not know. Such evidence as the 
natural sciences afford seems to “lead clearly to the belief that 
the cosmos, and also the progress of which earth has been the 
scene during the last thousand million years or more, are alike 
due to the creative activity of a God who is transcendent and to 
whom we must ascribe at least such qualities as constitute per- 
sonality in man.” 

What is the nature of God? He is properly conceived of as 
Father, but the statement that “God is love” must not be taken 
sentimentally. “To use it without qualification is to ignore the 
sternness of much of the teaching of Jesus. As he likened God to 
a Father in Heaven, he did not intend that Christians should 
think of him as an indulgent autocrat or mere good fellow. God 
demands from man willing obedience to the purpose of his crea- 
tion; and this purpose, according to Jesus, is the growth within 
and through us of the Christ-Spirit. Failure, he repeatedly told 
his followers, means punishment; and, most certainly, such is the 
law of evolution where the animal that fails is punished by swift 
destruction.” 

Bishop Barnes believes in essential freedom as opposed to de- 
terminism, in the reality and authority of moral judgments, in 
the validity of mystical experience and in immortality. The last 
of these he bases on the facts of the “moral consciousness” and on 
the “rationality of the Universe.” 


Religion and the Good Life. By William Clayton Bower. 
New York, Abingdon Press, 1933. $2.00. 


Into 221 pages Dr. Bower has put the essentials of a philosophy 
and psychology of religion, of ethics and of religious education. 
It is engagingly written and transparently clear and at the same 
time scholarly. The author has furnished a demonstration of 
what has been called “humanizing knowledge.” 

Personality—a process of organization of impulses, habits, ideas, 
attitudes and purposes, and as such ethically neutral—is viewed 
in relation to character, which is the attainment of “a criticized, 
self-chosen purpose” governing the response to specific situations. 
Character is attained in fullness when there is “analysis, criticism, 
and evaluation of possible outcomes of specific situations in the 
light of the tested values of the race” and a weighing of foreseen 
consequences of alternative courses of action. There is no abso- 
lute standard. ‘Morality has become realistic and empirical.” ‘The 
good life is not a fait accompli; it is always a becoming. 

The chapter entitled, “A Functional View of Religion,” is a 
clear statement of a now widely accepted point of view. Religion 
is “increasingly being thought of as a valuational attitude toward 
the world of total reality.” It involves “dynamic striving for 
ends,” a shift of emphasis from structure to function, a criticism 
and revaluation of values, erecting them into “a comprehending, 
supporting, and motivating sense of worth.” 

Religious experience cannot be “passed on from one generation 
to another”: ideas about religion are not dynamic. There is dan- 
ger that experience may “outrun its symbols and thus lose its 


means of expression and control.” This produces a “lag” which 
is responsible for much of the present confusion concerning reli- 
gion. The content of religious ideas and its behavior patterns 
are contributed by the general culture; religion is not responsible 
for them but for “the reference of every activity and concern of 
practical life to the total meaning and worth of life in terms of 
its relation to that behavior of the universe which we call God.” 

Dr. Bower finds strong cosmic support for religion in a “friendly 
universe” which is hospitable to the values which a prophetic 
religion expresses. Indeed, religion is concerned with a two-fold 
integration: not only that of the self “as a responding, self-real- 
izing person,” but of the world of reality “within which the 
adjustments of life are going on.” Prayer is an exercise by which 
one “rectifies his desires, unifies his purposes, and releases his 
whole-hearted effort for the attainment of ideal ends.” 

The element of participation in a religious group acquires great 
importance. The religious fellowship, the church, provides a “sus- 
taining and sustained group” in which values are realized and 
recriticized. The religious tradition is likewise of fundamental 
significance. ‘Without the past the present is not intelligible or 
significant.” 

Religion furnishes sanctions for ethical conduct—sanctions that 
are independent of future rewards and punishments—and provides 
a motive of “forth-reaching desire toward valued ends.” This 
“pull from in front” identifies the person with the end he seeks. 
Religion integrates personality, especially through the develop- 
ment of loyalty—to a community, to a cause, and to an ideal person. 


Issues of Immortality. By Corliss Lamont. New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1932. $1.50. 


“A Study in Implications” is the subtitle of this little book, 
and the author seeks to analyze and interpret rather than to attack 
and defend. He finds two traditions, the Platonic and _ the 
Aristotelian, contending against each other in the history of man’s 
concern over immortality. The former is dualistic in the ordi- 
nary soul-body sense and the immortality which it provides for 
is non-material, having no relation to the earthly body. The latter 
is psychologically monistic and assumes the inseparable unity of 
soul and body. Mr. Lamont thinks that the latter view, which 
is held by the more orthodox religionists, is far more acceptable 
and more capable of satisfying an elemental religious want than 
any form of dualism, against which psychology, psychiatry and 
medicine have delivered heavy blows. The problem is this: “How 
are descriptions of immortality to be sufficiently specific to make 
the hereafter imaginatively real and emotionally desirable with- 
out at the same time becoming intellectually unacceptable and 
spiritually profane?” The Catholics, the Fundamentalists, the 
Spiritualists, the Swedenborgians and the Theosophists, Mr. La- 
mont thinks, are much more consistent than the modernists in 
that they “give the soul unhesitatingly a body, the soul-body a 
complete environment, and the environment its necessary condi- 
tions.” 


The figurative meanings of immortality to which the Platonic 
tradition in modernistic hands has given rise, and by which it is 
sought to make the concept intellectually respectable, are not 
likely “to have great significance for any large number of persons.” 


A History of Christian Thought. By Arthur Cushman Mc- 
Giffert. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Vol. I: Early 
and Eastern. 1932. $3.00. Vol. II: The West from Tertul- 
lian to Erasmus. 1933. $3.00. 


_ Into these two books the late Professor McGiffert put the 
fruit of his ripe scholarship, giving permanent form to his 
memorable class-room lectures on this subject. A review of such 
a historical work is impossible here. The vigor of the critical 
approach and the significance of the interpretation will be evi- 
dent from the closing sentences of the second volume: 

“Had it not been for Luther and the Protestant revolt such 
a simple, ethical Christianity as that of Erasmus might well have 
prevailed within the Catholic church alongside of ,such a mys- 
tical Christianity as that of Eckhart and his associates. In that 
event while Catholic dogma might have remained untouched and 
sacrosanct it would have ceased to dominate the religious situa- 
tion and to restrain the free working of the human mind. But 
the Protestant revolt made all this impossible. . . . The Protestant 
Reformation was a double tragedy for the old church. It meant 
not only the loss of vast territory and multitudes of adherents 
but also such a hardening of temper and narrowing of platform 
as unfitted it to meet the needs of the dawning modern age. 
The forces of reaction, hitherto more or less balanced by the 
forces of progress, now took complete control and the church 
lost the leadership that had belonged to it for a thousand years.” 


Printed in U.S.A, 
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